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{Crom Lossing’s ‘History of the Fine Arts.’] 
The engraving annexed may be considered a 
correct representation of the first and progressive 
the uneducated 


efforts of artisan in constructing 


a useful and ornamental edifice. Strength is the 
leading feature in both, but more particularly in 
the vue on the left of the picture. The columns 
are perpendicular, but formed of rough unhewn 
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‘The Tiedee ‘Sybil ona the British 
Statesmen. 


‘For it isnot the past alone that hasits ghosts; eae) 
event to come has also its speclrwm—its shade. When 


he hour arrives, life enters it—the shadow 
corporeal, and walks the world. ‘Thus in the land be- 
yond the grave, are ever two isipalpable and spectral 
the things that be —the things that have been.’ 
[GODOLPHIN. 
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At Paris, during the early part of the year 1897, | 
and the winter of 1828-29, resided a lady, whose 
pretensions and performances caused no slight 


sensation among the novelty-seeking coteries ef 
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Architecture in i 
trunks of trees, and the 


root is made with bran- | and utility and ornament are combined in form- 
ches and leaves. 


sortof ornamental finish | ing the pointed roof. This style may be consid- 
s and roof join, a kind of cor. l ered as the first dawning of that day of Grecian 

erchitectural glory, when the splendid Parthenon 
arose upon the brow of the Acropolis, and tem- 
ples of minor magnificence, but of equal beauty, 
decorated every hill and valley of venerated 
Greece. 
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‘You anticipate me, madam,’ was the reply ; 


‘but such is undoubtedly the object of my present 


On neither spec. 
syllable of 
his own 


ssness of the other. 
iacle was it her custom to offer 


She left her visi 


Jan d restles 
‘| 

jremark. & 
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| 
| 
| ’ a) 
{ one 


tant to draw visit.’ 
‘And you, sir ?’ said she Earning to his compan- 


Do you wish to 


' 
| moral from the scene. 


the strangers in Pari 
t, though opposite 


ion, ‘are married, but childless. 
gaze upon the closing scene of your busy life ?— 
Perhaps,’ added she with more interest and feel- 
ing than she generally exhibited, ‘you will aban- 
Reconsider it.’ 


Among thet period, 
were two Englishmen of grea 


»n—each idolized by his 





’ 
? ] 


|talent—both ambitious me 
respective party—each th rn champion of a 


igh in the favor of 


|  awor 
> . 
| certain set of opinions——both 

the sovereign whom they Lada. and aspiring to 


don your intention ? 
‘By no means ; the ideal which is gaily courted 
by my companion, I would also brave.’ 


| 
the highest rewards which talentand energy could 


|| win. They wae ex ¥ fty fa ah ge the as ‘Have you firmness and resolution? Have you 
i ‘ B 3 anoau ah asi er Vill . p 
| of hag be Fran sono Ripe | a mere Will! nerve to gaze upona harrowing spectacle ?” 
of the moment—an impromptu extravaganza, ee . 
‘ ; | ‘Without it,ought I to have come hither !” 
they resolved to visit the Mystic in disguise and 


‘Lam answered. Follow me.’ 


that capital. Madame du F; rambaud was a wo-|/test her pretensions, They were described,in the 
man advanced in years, plain in appearance and | note of introduction which th vy presented, as She led the way, as she spoke, out of the a- 
grave in address. She spoke with the tone and||«two American gentlemen, whose stay in Paris|{partment, and the Englishmen followed her.— 


diction of one who had been aceustomed to move 
in the higher grade of society ; butof her descent, 


connexions, plans and resources, no one seemed | 


able to glean the slightest information. She pro- 
fessed to unveil the future ; and thouch he 


was gold, and though she saw those only who 


waited upon her with a formal introduction from | 


‘previous client, the equipages 
loitering near her spacious dw 
Paix chozla Barriere du Roule contained half the 
beauty and Aaut ton of Paris. 

And yet the information she gave 
and related to two epochs only in the life of those 


velling in Rue de la 


was pertial, 


' . ’ ‘ 
Wa0 consulted her—marriage and death. She 
rot . A 
would place before you the lively scene and gay 


‘ppeudages of the one, and languor, gloom, |! 
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that were found || 


They crossed a small, low passage, passed thro’ 
a narrow portal, and found themselves in a hall 
of very considerable extent. It was paved with 
and decorated at each end with 
In the 


i|must be under circumstances, short—-whose _ er- 
\lrand there was some commercial speculation, the 
| issue of which might recal them to Philadelphia! 


‘I hey entreated, therefore, || 





black marble, 


' 
\l at a few hours’ notice, 
four slender pillars of the same material. 


'|the favor of an immediate audience.’ 
‘| It wasgranted at once. Shereceived them,as||centre rose a very large jet black basin, filled 


'was her wont,in silence. But upon the first who|| with dark water to a considerable depth. A cu- 











entered her apartment (the younger, and by far pola or lantern admitte d a tempered light from a- 
ithe more intellectual looking of the two) she ga-|| bove ; and a deep basin wasso placed that what. 
ever daylight the dome admitted fell upon it.— 


ized loug and earnesily. 

i} You are married, and have two 
| daughter,’ was the off-hand declaration with which 
of your 


But despite of the noble proportions of the ha'l, 
the hghtness of the pillars, and the fairy tracery 
nuptials, | of the eupola, there was an air of gloom over the 
therefore, you cannot well have forgotten. That|| Whole It seemed a fitting scene to 
ctacle which T presume}| Communicate Udings of approaching sorrow, sep- 


sons and a 
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apartment. 
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‘Look on this dark water,’ said their conduc. 
tress, it shall speak to you of the future. If death 
be at a distance, it will sink some feet in every 
second that you gaze upon it. If your parting 
hour approaches, it will rise rapidly ; and if the 
very last sands in life’s hour-glass be running, 
will mount till it is checked only by the margin. 
If death shall approach you in the guise of vio- 
lence, the water will instantly bubble up. If 
caused by accident, it will change color once, 
twice, thrice,—fast as the hues of the rainbow 
melt into each other and vanish, even while you 
gaze on them. If death overtake you by gradu- 
al decay, and in the common course of nature, 
other than a genile ripple over its surface no 
change will the still water know or tell, You 
understand me ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Fully? Approach then. Gaze steadfastly on 
that dark surface, and it shall mirror to thee fully, 
and faithfully the future, 

The calmer, and graver, and sadder of the 
two advanced slowly to the margin with a min- 
gled look of curiosity and incredulity which sa 
strangely on his heavy massive features. In an 
instant the water rose at least two feet; changed 
color rapidly, and evidently more than once, and 
then became dark and motionless as before. 


‘Ah! not far distant—and by accident ! 


The Sybil made no reply, but merely motioned 
him by a gesture to gaze on. He did so; and as 
he looked he beheld a mimic representation of a 
scerie of great confusion. Countless multitudes 
were assembled—there was running to and fro— 
horsemen were riding in all directions—the spec- 
tators were conversing eagerly with each other, 
and deep dismay sat on many a countenance.— 
This faded from the surface, and there was pre- 
sented to him a small room in what appeared to 
be a road-side inn. Three or more individuals 
itcontained, to whose persons it was a perfect 
stranger. But there was one present whose fea. 
tures he instantly recognized—one who was ever 
dear to him—his wife. Her countenance was 
calm, but there was stamped on it deep and in- 
describeable distress. Propped up with pillows 
in the foreground was a figure which his features 
told him was himself. The eye was wandering 
and restless. Every feature bore the impress of 
intense agony; and the face was overspread 
with that cold grey tint which so surely fortels im- 
pending dissolution. He looked at it steadily for 
a few seconds. A sort of mist came over his 
vision. He withdrew his gaze for an instant 
from the fountain, and when he again resumed 
his observation, the painful scene had wholly 
disappeared. Hisinquiring look of astonishment 
and emotion the Sybil returned with indifference. 
The agitation manifested in his countenance was 
strangely contrasted by the fixed, rigid expression 
of hers. 
conflicting feelings ; her countenance wore its u- 
sual air of cold and impressive imdifference. 

‘That I should see her—that she should be so 
clearly, accurately, and faithfully portrayed, is 
most bewildering !" 

‘What! is’t past a joke ?’ said the younger of 
the two, advancing gaily towards the fountain.— 
The answer of the oracle is not palateable, eh ? 
Take your favorite poet’s advice henceforth ; 


— —Quid it futurum cras 
Fuge querere. 


But now of me, and to me what says the future ? 


His appeared a painful struggle with 














The water rose a few inct:es and then became 
stationary. On its surface nextappeared a small 
chamber, insignificant in its dimensions—scanty 
in its accommodations—meagre in its furniture 
and altogether humble in its comforis and ap- 
pointments. Gardens seemed to stretch around 
it; and on the mantle piece he remarked a small 
bronze clock of singular shape. 

‘Charles, us | live !! he exclaimed as his eye 
rested on the lineaments of a youth who was 
holding the hand of a sick person, in the full vi- 
gor of life, but racked with bodily agony. ‘The 
other figure I conceive to be that of Charles dy- 
ing father.,’ said he, afierapause. ‘’Tis a pain- 
ful spectacle,’ he continued, turning from the foun- 
tain, ‘and I know not what benefit is to be deri- 
ved from a lengthened contemplation of it.— 
Come, the day wears. We will leave this sin. 
gular and certainly puzzling exhibition.’ 

He took his friend’s arm as he spoke, and ad- 
vanced to pay his parting devours to the mystic, 
and with them her fee. The first she returned 
coldly—the latter she preremptorily refused.— 
‘Tam already remunerated,’ was her startling 
declaration ; ‘sufficient honor for me if I have 
administered to the amusemeni—the passing 
amusement’—the bitter emphasis on this last word 
conveyed a meaning which those whom she ad- 


dressed seemed to fee] and shrink from—‘ot two || 


such state servants of his Brittanic Majesty as 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Canning !’ 

Again, with exquisite mockery, she curtesied 
still deeper and more deferently than before, and 
ere they could recover from their surprise, left 
them. 

[It will be recollected that Mr. Huskisson was 
killed by one of the cars on the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail road. ] 





The Notary of Periguex. 


‘Do not trust thy body witha physician. He’ll make 
thy foolish bones go without flesh in a fortnight, and thy 
soul walk without body a se’nnight after. SHIRLEY. 


You must know, gentlemen, that there lived 
some years ago in the city of Periguex, an hon- 
est Notary Public, the descendant of a very an- 
cient and broken-down family, and the occu. 
pant of one of those old weather-beaten tene. 
ments which remind you of the times of your 
great-grandfather. He was a man of an unof- 
fending, sheepish disposition—the father of a 
family, though not at the head of it: for in that 
family ‘‘the hen over-crowed the cock,” and the 
neighbors, when they spoke of the Notary, 
shrugged their shoulders and exclaimed, ‘* Poor 
fellow! his spurs want sharpening.” In fine— 
you understand me, gentlemen—he was a “hen 
pecked man.” 

Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it 
elsewhere, as was very natural for him to do; 
and at length discovered a place of rest, far be- 
yond the cares and clamors of domestic life.— 
This was a little cafe estaminer, a short wav 
out of tic city, whither he repaired every eve. 
ning to smoke his pipe, drink sugar-water, and 
play his favorite game of domino, There he 
met the beon companions he most loved; heard 
all the floating chit-chat of the day ; laughed 
when he was in merry mood; found consolation 
when he was sad; and at all times gave vent to 
his opinions without fear of being snubbed short 
by a flat contradiction. 














Now, the Notary’s bosom-friend was a dealer 
in claret and cognac, who lived about a league 
from the city, and always passed his evenings at 
the estaminet. Hewas 2 gross, corpulent fe]. 
low, raised from a full-blooded Gascon breed, 
and sired by a comic actor of some reputation 
in his way. He was remarkable for nothing but 
his good humor, his Jove of cards, and a strong 
propensity to test the quality of his own liquors, 
by comparing them with those soldat other pla. 
ces. 

As evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners, the bad practices of the wine-dealer won 
insensibly upon the worthy Notary; and, be. 
fore he was aware of it, he found himself wean. 
ed from domino and sugar-water, and addicted 
to piquet and spiced wine. Indeed, it not un. 
frequently happened, that after a long scssion at 
the estaminet, the two friends grew so urbane 
that they would waste a full half hour at the 
door in friendly dispute which should conduct 
the other home, 

Though this course of life agreed well enough 
with the phelgmatic temperament of the wine. 
dealor, it soon began to play the very deuse 
with the more sensitive organization of the No. 
tary, and finally put his nervous system com. 
pletely out of tune. He lost his appetite, be. 
came gaunt and hag gard, and could get no sleep. 
Legions of blue devils haunted him, and at 
night strange faces peeped through the bed cur. 
tains, and the night-mare snorted in his ears.-- 
The worse he grew, the more he smoked and 
tippled ; and the more he smoked and tippled— 
| why, as a matter of course, the worse he grew. 
His wife alternately stormed, remonstrated en- 
treated——but all in vain. She made the house 
too hot for him; he retreated to the tavern.— 
She broke his long stemmed pipes upon the and. 
irons: he substituted a short stemmed one which 
for safe-keeping he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Thus the unhappy Notary ran gradually down 
atthe heel. What with his bad habits and his 
domestic grievances the Notary became com. 
pletely hipped. He imagined he was going to 
dic, and suffered in quick succession all the dis- 
eases which ever beset mortal man. Every 
shooting paiu was an alarming symptom—every 

uneasy fecling after dinner a sure prognostic of 

‘some mortal disease. In vain did his friends 
endeavor to reason, and then tu laugh bim out 
of his strange whims; for when did ever jest 
or reason cure a ‘sick imagination ? His ouly 
answer was, ‘do let me alone: I know, better 
than you, what ails me.’ 

Well, gentlemen, things were in this state, 
when one afternoon in December, as he sat mo- 
ping in his office, wrapped in an overcoat with a 
cap on his head, and his feet thrust into a pair 
of furred slippers, a cabriolet stopped at the door, 
and aloud knocking from without aroused him 
from his reyery. It was a message from his 
friend, the wine dealer, who had been suddenly 
attacked the night before with a violent fever, 
and, growing worse and worse, had now sent in 
the greatest haste for his friend, the Notary, to 
draw up his last willand testament. The cas® 
was very urgent, and admitted neither excuse 
or delay ; andthe Notary, tying a handkerchief 
around his face, and buttoning his coat to the 
chin, jumped into the cabriolet, and suffered 
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himself, though not without some dismal pre. 


sentments and misgivings at heart, to be driven 
to the wine dealer’s door. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the 
greatest confusion. On entcring the house, he 
ran against the apothecary, who was coming 
down stairs with a face as long as his arm, and 
a pharmaceutical! instrument somewhat longer ; 
and a few steps farther he met the old house. 
keeper—for the wine dealer was an old bach. 
lor—running up and down wringing her hands, 
for fear that the good man should die without 
making his will. Hesoon reached the chamber 
of his sick friend, and found him tossing about 
under a huge pile of bed clothes, in a paroxysm 
of fever, calling aloud for a draught of cold wa. 
ter. The Notary shook his head; he thought 
this a fatal symptom—for ten years past the 
wine dealer had been suffering under a species of 
hydrophobia, which seemed suddenly to have 
left him. 

Whea the sick man saw who stood by his 
bed side, he stretched ont his hand and exclaim. 
e(-= ) 

‘Ah, my dear friend! have you come at last ? 
You see thatit is all over with me. 
arrived just in time to draw up that—-that pass- 
portof mine. Ah, grand diadle! how hot itis 
here! Water! water! water! will nobody 
give me a drop of cold water! 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary 
made no delay in getting his papers in readiness, 
and in a short time the last will and testament of 
the wine dealer was drawn up in duc form, the 
Notary guiding the sick man’s hand as he scraw- 
led his signature at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine dealer 
grew worse and worse,and at length became de. 
lirious, mingling-in his incoherent ravings the 
phrases of the Credo and the Paternoster, with 
the shibboleth of the dram-shop and the card 
table. 

‘Take care! take care! There, now—Cre- 
do in—pop! ting a ling ling! give me some of 
that! Cent e doze! Why you cld publican, 
this wine is poisoned! J know your tricks !— 
Sanctam ecclesiam Catholicum. Well, well! 
we shali see. Imbecile! to have a tierce ma. 
jor and a seven of hearts, and discard the seven. 
By St. Anthony, capot ? You are lurched— 
ha! ha! I told youso! I know very well— 
there, there—don’t interrupt me—Carnis resur- 
rectionem et vitam eternam ” 


| 


You have 


‘But what disorder is it? What disease has 
carricd off my friend here so suddenly 

‘What disease! Why! scarlet fever to be 
sure.’ 

{ ‘And is it contagious ” 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Then I am a dead man!’ exclaimed the No- 
tary; putting his pipe into his waistcoat pocket, 
and beginning to walk up and down the room in 
despair. ‘I ama dead man! Now don’t de. 
ceive me; don’t will you? What—-what are 
the symptoms ? 

‘A sharp, burning pain in the right side,’ said 
the apothecary, 

‘Oh, what a fool I was to come here! Take 
me home! take me home! and Ict. me die in 
the bosom of my family.’ 

In vain did the housekeeper and family strive 
to pacify him: he was not a man tobe reasoned 
with: he atiswered that he knew his constitu. 
tion better than they did, and insisted upon go- 
ing home immediately. Unfortunately the ve- 
hicle he came m had returned to the city, and 
the whole neighborhood was abed and asleep. 
What was to done ? Nothing in the world but 
totake the apothecary’s horse, which stood 
/hitched at the door, patiently awaiting his mas 
ter’s will. 

Well, gentlemen, as there was no remedy, 
our Notary mounted this raw-boned steed, and 
set forward upon his homeward journey. The 
night was cold and gusty, and the wind set right 
‘In his teeth. Overhead the leaden clouds were 
beating to and fro, and through them the newly 
risen moon seemed to be tossing and drifting a. 
| long like ashallop in the surf; now swallowed 
up in a huge billow of cloud, and now lifted up- 
on its bosom, and dashed with silvery spray.— 
The trees by the road-side groaned with a sound 
of evil omen, and before him lay three mortal 
miles, beset with athousand imaginary perils. 





forward by fits and starts, now darting away in 
/a tremendous gallop, and now relapsing into a 
long, hard trot—while the rider, filled with 
‘symptoms of disease and dire presentiments of 
| death, urged him on, asif he were fleeing before 
the pestilence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shout. 
ing, and beating right and left, one mile of the 
fatal three was safely passed. The apprehen. 
sions of the Notary were so far subdued that he 





With these words upon his lips the poor wine 
dealer expired. Meanwhile, the Notary sat 
cowering over the fire, aghast at the fearful 
scene that was passing before him, and now 
and then striving to keep up his courage by a 
glass of cognac. Already his fears were on the 
alert; and the idea of contagion flitted to and 
fro through his mind. In order to quiet these 
thoughts of evil import. he lighted his pipe and 
began to prepare for returning home. At that 
a the apothecary turned round to him and 
Sald ; 

‘Dreadful sickly time this! The disorder 
Seems to be spreading.’ 

‘What disorder ? exclaimed the Notary with 
@ Movement of surprise. 

_ “Two died yesterday, and three to day,’ con. 
"inued the apothecary without noticing the 








_one possessed, At every leap the pain in the 


even suffered the poor horse to walk up hill ; but 
these apprehensions were suddenly revived a. 
gein with tenfold violence by asharp pain in the 
right side, which seemed to pierce him like a 
needle. 


| Obedient to the whip and spur, the steed leaped | 


7% . 


dismal picture the storm commenced—snow, 
mingled with rdin. But snow and rain and cold 
were nought to him, for though his arms and 
legs were frozen to icicles, he felt it not; the 
fatal symptom was upon him! he was doomed 
to die—not of cold, but of searlet fever ! 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than 
alive he reached the gate of the city. A band 
of ill-bred dogs,that were serenading at the cor- 
ner of the strect, seeing the Notary dash by, 
joined in the hue and cry, and rao barking and 
yelping at his heels. It was now late at night, 
and here and there a solitary lamp twinkled in 
an upperstory. But on went the Notary down 
this street and up that, till at last he reached 
his own door. There was a light in his wife’s 
bed chamber. The good woman came to the 
window, alarmed at such a knocking, and how- 
ling and chattering at her door at such an hour. 

‘Let mein! let mein! Quick! quick! he 
exclaimed, breathless from terror and fatigue. 

‘Who are you, that come to disturb a lone 
woman at this hour of the night? cried a sharp 
voice from above. ‘Begone about your business 
and let quiet people sleep.’ 

‘Oh, diable! diable! come down and let mae 
in! Iam your husband. Don’t you know my 
voice? Quick! I beseech you ; for I am dy- 
ing here in the street.’ : 

After a few words of delay, and a few more 
words of parley, the door opened, and thée"No- 
tary stalked into his domicil pale and haggard, 
and as stiffand straight asa ghost. Cased from 
head to heel in an armor of ice, as the glare of 
the lamp fell upon bim he looked like a knight 
errant mailed in steel. But in one place hisar. 
mor wasbroken. On his right side was a cir. 
cular spot as large as the-grown of a hat, and e- 
qually as black! f 
‘My dear wife! he exclaimed with more ten. 
derness than he had exhibited for many years, 
‘reach me a chair. My hours are numbered. 
Iam a dead man? 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife strip. 
ped off his overcoat; something fell beneath it 
and was dashed to pieces on the hearth, It was 
the Notary’s pipe! He placed his hand upon 
his side, and lo ! it was bare tu the skin! His 
coat, waistcoat, and linen were burnt through 
and through, and there was a blister on his side 
aslargeashishand! = ~* 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom 
and all, The Notary had put his pipe into his 





pocket without knocking out the ashes! And 
somy story ends. 


‘Is that all ? asked the radical, when the sto. 
ry-teller had finished. 





‘It is upon me at last !’ groaned the fear-strick- 
en man. ‘Heaven be merciful to me! And 
must I die in a ditch after all? Ho! get up— 
get up! 

And away went horse and rider at full speed 
—up hill and down—panting and blowing like 


rider’s side seemed to increase. At first it was 
a little point like the prick of a needle, and then 
it spread to the size of a half franc piece—then | 
covered a place ar large as the palm of the hand. 
It gained upon him fast; the poor man groaned | 
aloud inagony. Faster and faster sped the horse 





| over the frozen ground—faster and faster spread 








question. ‘Very sickly time, sir—very.’ 
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the pain over the rider’s side. ‘To complete the 


‘That is all’ 

‘Well, what does your story go to prove ?— 
What bearing has it upon the important inter. 
ests of man?’ 

‘That is more than [ can tell. 
that the story is true.’ 

‘And did he die ?’ asked the nice little man in 
gosling green. 


All I know is 





‘Yes, he died afterward,’ replied the story tel- 
ler rather amused by the question. 

‘And what did he die of ? continued gosling 
green, following him up. 

‘What did he die of ?” winking to the rest of 





the company, ‘why he died of a sudden ? 
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For.the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Btchings on the pages of IMomory. 
NO. In—-BY SENNEX, SENIOR. 


~ ‘And you have entirely forgotten that lady 
who has just passed us; whose countenance 
wore such a calm, thoughtful expression, and 
who looked up so trastingly to him on whose 
arm she leaned for support? said I to one of 
my old school.fellows, whom I had lost sight of 
for years, but who had returned to his native 
village after a long sojourn abroad. 

‘Iam sure I never was acquaintod with her, 
and I do not remember tohave ever before seen 
her,’ said he. 

‘What! bas the space of a half dozen years 
entirely objiterated from your memory, Helen 
Clavering ?” 

‘*Tis scarcely possible,’ said he, and ‘yet you 
who have seen her almost daily, would not mark 
or notice the change which has come over her, 
so much asI who have been absent.’ 

‘She is changed,’ said I, ‘much since you left, 
but a few words will suffice to tell her history 
from that period to the present time.’ 

‘You remember her,’ continued I, ‘as a girl 
of scarce sixteen summers, as a beauty, as a 
coquette! She was worshipped, as all are, who 
are both handsome and vain, by the many who 
look not farther than. the smile which may be 
lovely to.day, but repulsive to.morrow, Helen 
with an increase of years received more of an 
angel’s portion of personal beauty, and also 
the darker shades of a proud, malignant spirit, 
until she was looked upon as one of the most 
startling and striking in personal appearance, 
and the most repelling in the tenor of her licart, 
of any in the village. 

Helon Clavering’s father was rich, the world 
told her so—Helen Clavering was a beauty, her 
glass was her authority for it. A beauty and 
an heiress ! two things which overturn the sound 
reason and judgement of many a well balanced 
mind. Two years of the time of your absence 
had passed away, and the paper city cra of ’36 
had arrived. Helen’s father, stimulated by the 
spirit which prevaded the whole people, had en- 
tered into operations the successful termination 
of which was te render him a millionaire. His 
grasping spirit was not content with present 
competence, but looked forward to the time 
which was to make a prince in wealth, although 
but a commoner in reality. 

Helen had many suitors, some of whom were 
drawn by oupidity, others by vanity. She smi- 
led only on those of a kindred spirit with her- 
self, and although noble minds might have bow- 
ed at her shrine, yet they received nothing but 
refusals. Among those who looked on her, and 
before ascertaining the truc points of her char- 
acter almost worshipped her, was Charles Mel- 
rose, whom doubtless you well remember. He 
soon, however, ceased to be one of -her admirers 
when he had cultivated her acquaintance. 

Anoiher year sweeps by, and the revulsion of 

"37 hag come. Helen Clavering’s father had 
not"feached the acme of his wishes, but had 
seen his patrimony which he had formerly pos. 
sessed, almost entirely swept away in the general 
ruin. ‘Misfortunes’ as says the old proverb, ‘ne. 
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ver come single 7 Helen’s father died, and she 
was left with scarce a kindred in the world, (her 
mother having dicd some months after the peri- 
od at which our stery.commences) stretched up- 
ona bed of sickness, fur fell disease had laid 
its blighting scathe upon her fair brow. 

Helen Clavering arose from her sick couch 
an altered being. Her riches was gone, her 
pride was humbled, and she saw the world with 
anew view, and judged men and things by a 
different standard from what she had done in 
i the hour of prosperity. Ilelen’s beauty had been 
impaired much by the events of the few past 
years, but she was more than repaid by the lustre 
and humility which those oceurrences had im. 
parted to her spirit. 

Again Charles Niclrose knelt to her; but 
this time it was from a different impulse than 
that which had guided his feelings on a former 
occasion. ‘I'hen it was the adoration of the eye 
—now the deyotion of the heart. Helen Clav. 
ering with a now and chastened spirit, saw and 
appreciated the worth of such an affection as 
he brough to offer to her,and she is now his lov- 
and loving wife.’ 








Politenoss. 
Politencss docs not consist in laying down 


your knife and fork in a peculiar position, nor 





|| cup, toavid the indecorum of cooling your tea 
or coffee in a saucer. There is an anecdote of 
| George the Fourth which conveys a better idea 
of politencss than all that Chesterfield has writ. 
| ten. While his Majesty was yet the Prince of 
| Wales, he honored a tea table with his presence, 


where there happened to be some young ladies 


/not deeply versed in the code of etiquette.-— 
These innocent creatures, in the simplicity of 
their hearts never dreamed that there was any 
dire enormity in pouring their tea into their sau- 
ecr to cool; a titicrran round the table among 
the polite guests, but the Prince observing it, 
and the occasion of it, to relieve the embarrass. 
ment of the young ladies, he poured his own tea 
into his saucer. This is what may be called 
real politeness. 








Wanted a Wife, 

A gallant gentleman at Malta, whose taste in 
female beauty docs not seem amiss, has put 
forth the following overture to a connubial ar- 
rangement in the Maltese Harlequin :-- 

‘Wanted, a wile, she must be of a cemely 
form and shape ; she must have a complexion 
clear, but black eyes and dark hair; her age 
must not exceed twenty three. It is necessary 
that she have the best of references ; and that 
she be of a respectable family. A small for- 
tune will also be needed—not less than two 
hundred pounds per annum. The gentleman 
advertising has three hundred pounds per an- 
num ; this, then, will make five hundred pounds 
perannum. Her future residence will be fixed 
at Naples or Paris, as the lady pleases. Appli- 
cations will be received from both Maltese and 
English ladies, 








Affection. 


To sing under a lady’s window three hours 
moonlight, 
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yet in scalding your mouth by drinking out of a} 
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Want of Courtesy. 
Miss Sedgwick, in a recent production jntj. 
mates that a want of courtesy is the ‘most styj. 
king and prevaiJing defect in the manners of 
the Americans,’ We presume she means {he 
American women—~at least he: specifications 
point that way, asthus: ‘I have often seen men 
in steainboats, in stage coaches, in churches, 
and other public mectings, rise and give their 
seats to women, and the women seat themselyes 
quietly, without a look or word of ackuowledg, 
ment. And so witha thousand other attentions 
which are rendered and received without any 
return, Avoid such discourtesy, my young 
friends—it is not only displeasing but unjust— 
We actually owe some return for such civilities, 
and a courteous acceptance is, in most Cages, 
the only one that can be made. These little 
_ebance courtesies are smiles on the face of man. 
ners, and smiles are like sunshine, we can 
scarcely have too much of either’ If this want 
of courtesy is really a characteristic of Awmcri. 
ean women--and we cannot dispute Miss Sedg. 
wick’s authority, who is one of them—it is, we 
are persuaded, a fault not of disposition but of 
manner. Having made this comment, we sub. 
mit the matter to the considcration of those 
concerned. 


—— 








& Female Slavo. 
Thad purchased her for her great beauty, but 
soon found that she was also active, intelligent, 
and lively. At first our only means of conver. 
sing was by signs, an@ her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure whenever she succeeded in compre. 
hending my meaning. After the task of pre. 
paring our evening meal had .been concluded, I 
frequently called her to my side and endeavored 
toacquire her language which was of a silvery 

sweetness, every word terminating in a vowel. 

Sometimes she sang the wild and plaintive airs 
of her country ; and when ] had explained to 
‘her that this also was not ny native land, she 
| would point in the direction of her own, and her 
| eyes would fill withtears at the recollection of 
/her own happy home. 


Wellsted’s City of Caliphs. 

} = 

Breach of Promise. 

| An ‘old bachelor’ says :-~'Tbe ladies gene- 
rally, are all honey before marriage, and hence 
the fair promises they obtain from the ‘opposite 
‘sex.’ But occasionally a little mustard leaks 
(out, and hence those breaches of promise that 
' sometimes o@eur. Now the fault is generally 








|| with the ladies. If they would pursue a differ. 


ent plan, aud inflict upon the ‘lords of creation’ 
_ during courtship the lectures they mean to give 
after the knot is tied, they will find there will be 
‘no promises broken, as good care will be taken 
|that noneshall be given,’ 


————— 


Very Concise. 

A lady at the Springs, being desirous of ob- 
taining the recipe for making a certain pudding 
to be met with no where but at Congress Hall, 
applied to the superintendent for the same. It 
was immediately furnished in the following cleat 
and concise manner: ‘Take a few eggs, 2 q¥*” 
tity of milk, a thingfull of currants, a thingfall 
of meal, a thingfull of wine, three thingsfull of 











flour, and sweeten to your taste,’ 
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THE TRAVE ELLER. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
An Excursion to West Point. 

Reader, hast thou ever been to Fishkill 7— 
That sunny spot with its rushing waterfalls and 
its mountains that rear their proud heads, seem. 
ing one mass of verdure? There is a fairy 
isle, too; andif you should chance to be there 
a clear moonlight night, you would think ita 
fitting residence for fairies, and it would only re. 
quire a little imagination to sce them flitting a. 
bout borne on their gossamer wings, and their 
apparel glittering in the moonbeams, It were 
vain to describe all the beauties of this lovely 
village, but if thou hast never been we would 
advise you to come soon, and you wil! find each 
inhabitant proud that he calls it home, and 
will show you its attractions with an alacrity 
which will surprise you. 

It was from these shores that a joyous party 
set forth to visit the far-famed West Point.— 
We embarked in a sloop, and our excurs'on was 
styled a pic nic, and I doubt not every one has 
read some amusing story of a pic nie, that fun. 
py thing where so many misfortunes happen, 
but there were none happened to us save a 
few dresses rent, and some tar smeared over a 
eape to add to its beayty. ‘Tie winds at first 
refused their powerful aid, and slowly we were 
obliged to drift on with the tide, and ever anon 
the merry laugh would come ringing on the car 
as some lively raliy of wit was made by our de. 
mure company. We sailed on, and a passing 
breeze would occasionally waft us along, until 
we arrived at our place of destination. But I 
must not forget to mention one circumstance 
ere I procecd; just as we landed we were gree- 
ted with a song from some members of one of 
the political parties of the day, aad they recei- 
ved as areward three lo.d cheers, which doubt. 
less will give pleasure to the hearts of all who 
read this, should they belong to that party, and I 
relate it because Lam fond of producing happi- 
ness. And now to our description of West 
Point. We proceeded directly to the garden 
called after the celebrated Polish warrior who} 
fought and bled for our country’s weal, aad at 
first a fecling of delight at the exquisite beauty |! 
of the place kept us silent a moment, and per.) 
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ready to examine the curiosities of the Point, 
and we were so fortunate as to have an acquain. 
tance among the officers, and to his politeness 
we were indebted for a large share of our en- 
joyment, We visited the chapel first,and saw a 
a splendid painting executed by Weir. The i- 
dea of the painting was derived from a sermon, 
and the words of the text are engraved on the 
altar. A male and female figure stand on each 
side of it, and seem almost ready to start into 
life ; over the altar is the eagle with the motto, 
‘E pluribus Unum’ issuing from his bill. We 
walked from the chapel to the drill room, and 
there we saw the massive chain that was exten. 
| ded across the waters of our own noble H[adson, 
to prevent the proud British from passing. Oh! 
_how the feelings were carried bick to the time 
when our country struggled so successfully for 
| its freedom, and I almost wished to have lived 
| then, if it was ouly to feel that thrilling enthusi. 





asm that must have pervaded every bosom.— 


| We next visited the library and saw the por- 

traitsof some of our celebrated men, and the 
‘numerous yolumes which filled the shelves, the 
classic page that was toenlighten mankind and 
make them feel theirignerance. After this we 
' went to the ba!l-room ; there was little to be seen 
_there except some superior drawings by the ca. 
' dets, unless we were to let our imagination wan. 


der to the time when it was peopled by those || 
| 
| go. 


who sported on light fantastic toe, and perhaps 
'a blushing belle listened to the impass 
| quence of an irresistible uniform ; and I doubt 
| not such thoughts were busy in the mind of some. 
| We next witnessed the drill, and saw all the 
‘regular, woll practised movements of the des. 
tined soldiers ; but this was not as interesting as 
‘the parade of which I will speak directly. Af. 
ter seeing the drill, we proceeded to the picture 
gallery, and there we saw some splendid paint. 
ings; there was the battle scene, and the war. 
'riors firmly seated on their restive chargers ag 
they rushed on to combat; and there was the 
death scene, too, of a gallant officer; and oh! 
'what anguish was pictured in the faces of those 
‘around. It was but a picture, yet something 
_ whispered to the heart how many loved ones lis. 
‘tened i in vain for his voice that night, and what 
‘must have been their agony, when they heard 
| it was stilled forever. We spent some time in 





hops the thought of thenoble being whose name | viewing the callection,and then came the parade, 


it bears, 


carries with it a fecling of awe; but it || 


The sun had by this time set, but there were 


was not long before the spirit of merriment a-|) some rich clouds floating in the west, gilded by 


gain broke forth, and all were fall of life. 


provision baskets were now brought forth pred 


we prepared to dine ; and now, kind reader, do! 
you think that we hada mahogany table spread | 
with damask, and glittering with china and 
glass? No! no! I can assure you it was not | 


so; the moss covered rock and the green grass |, of human passions. 
There |, 
was no stiff ceromony, and waiting with impa. | arms were changed. 


were all the mabogany we could boast. 


The | his parting rays, and the soft dews of evening |; 


were falling around when we took our station ; 
all were in regular order when we arrived, and 
| music, oh! such exquisite music, came floating 
‘| on the air, that thrilled through every nerve, 
'and methinks it might have stilled the stormiest | 
The cadets stood there o. 
| bedient to each order, and quiek as thought their 
It was a splendid sight, 


tience until course after course was removed ; :|| and then when the cannon with its deafning roar 


no waiters bustling, and voices calling for a), 


change of plates; for fortunate, most fortunate 
was the one who had a plate alone, without a 
partner. 


repast resorted to the ma ble basin of the foun. | 
tain which graces the centre of the garden, and | 
substituted that fora finger glass. We were now 


We had almost every delicacy to re. 
gale upon—indeed it were vain to atiempt to e- 
numerate all—and when we had finished our 


came bursting on the ear, we might almost im. 
/agine war was again busy with its rathless hand. 
Methinks a soldier’s is a glorious life ; true there 
are hardships to endure, and suffering with its 
iron rod teaches a bitter lesson ; but there must 





almost breathless waiting for the onset ; and as 





\} all save honor : 
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waves of our beautiful river. 
one song in particular, ‘The lords of creation,’ 





} proudly can they return to their home, and the 


very soul thrills when they witness the joy of 
those dear to them. 

Twilight was fast deepening into shade when 
we again embarked cn board our slcop to return. 
It was a lovely night; the moonbeams danced 
upon the waves, and all around.was bathed in a 
flood of light ; even the stern rocks and proud 
Mountains seemed subdued by the soft light 
shed upon them, The delightful calm of the 
scene seemed imparted to the lively party, for 
their joy partogk of a more quiet feeling than 
before ; but I suspect it was more because fa. 
tigue had over powered us, for when we had a 
little recovered, the laugh began again to circu- 
late. We had some songs, and they sounded 
beautifully on the water, and no donbt the nu. 
merous steamboats as they passed us, thought 
that the mermaids had come to float over the 
I must mention 





| 
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toned elo. || 





be a deep, indescribeable feeling, as they stand || 


and it proved admirably that man the proud lord 


j of creation, is under the control of woman.— 
“They will none of them allow it is so, but the 
last verse gives the reason. 
‘are these— 


Two of the lines 


‘We will live and let them hold the reins, 
But we’ll show them the way to go.’ 


They have the name of raling, but woman 
by lier smiles and tears, shows them the way to 


The wind again proved adverse in our pas. 
sage up, and we were a long time on te water 
to enjoy the loveliness of the night. The soi- 
emn hour of midnight was past, when we rea. 


_ched our home, ell hig'ly delighted with their 


| pic nic, ADA W. 


| Fishkill, Aug. 1840, 
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THE ESSAYIST. 





For the Poughkeepsie Cusket. 
} Flash-Lights—No. 3. 


IMPUDENCE. 

‘The world grows weaker and wiser,’ is a sort 
of standing proverb—-a moral text book of the 
times. It has grown up in the mightiness of 
ignorance, and dates so far back that none has 
| yet dared to resist its crushing, sweeping power. 

But J now throw myself into the breach, and 
| with fearlessness of the consequences pronounce 
it utterly, entirely false. ‘The world grows 
‘stronger, more ignorant and impudent,’ is my 
motto ; aud I will raise my banner with that 
inscribed, till the eagle and the lion of nations 
“shall bow to itin fealtyand homage! Till from 
| N iagara’s roar to Missouri’s fountains, the plau- 
'dits of a million of voices shall reach my ear, 
_and an hundred miilioas in the dim mist of com. 
‘ing faturity shout to my fame! My theory I 
| inculeate in all places and at all times. It was 
but the other day I singled out one whom I fain 
_would have enlightened. He wasa youth; and 
| as the child like mind always grasps truth in 
preference to error, here, though I, is a convert 
| who will in after years practice my tenets, and 
preach my doctrine. 
| ‘My child,’ said I, ‘docs not the grandeur of 
the ephemeral and etherial world produce a 





| sainted feeling of heayen-like radiance, and 
the signal is given, they rush on regardless of|| cause your soul to flee o’er the ocean of fancy 
and if victory is theirs, how |! 


with the speed of the electric flash ? 
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EEE — : 
‘What do you mean, Mister ?’ says he. 
Thinking IT might have given my fancy too 

much rein, I brought down my ideas to a level 
with what I conceived to be below mediocrity, 
aud said, ‘Does not yoar mind sometimes elevate 
itself above the herd of men, and seek higher 
and holier thingsthan the earth affords? 

The urchin raised his cyes, a playful smile 
flickered/arouny the corners of his mouth, and 
with a look which told of incredulity, he ‘ex- 
claimed, ‘No you don’t--old man you're crazy.’ 

I turned away feeling how anworthy such an 
object was of my sinallest regard, when the 
scapegrace cried out after me, at the same time 
applying his finger in peculiar approximation to 
his nose, ‘Does your anxious mother know you’re 
out ? 

‘Incipient specimen of animated existence,’ 
thought I, you are unworthy of the notice of 
sucha mindas mine. Yoa ‘ave no feelings 
incommon with a spirit which hovers and flut. 
ters its wings over the seven hilled city, the 
strects of whicl Julius Cwsar trod in the pride 
and panoply of power! no heart which beats 
in sympathy with the sounds which emanate 
from the tympanum of immortality! Reader, 
let the day of my knowledge, and the night of 
the world’s not pass thee by unheeded—-keep a 
clear conscience,and always follow my glimpses 
of glory if you can! 





SCIENCE. 

Tho solver of the famous problem cried out 
‘Ereka! Eruka ! ‘I have it! I have it!’ was 
his transports greater than those of Franklin, 


when the electric flash came at his beck, and || 


the power’s of the lightning bowed to fixed 
laws. Franklin, in imagination, through ages 
to come, guided the whirlwind and reposed se. 
cure amid the wreck and the storm. He has 
paid the debt of nature, science yet owes a debt 
to his memory. PETER PoP. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket 
Love. 


What is the all engrossing subject of the myr- 
iads who float along carelessly on the current of 
time ? What is it renders life a pathway of 
flowers, richly bound in the imagery of fancy ; 
painting the imagination in glowing colors, too ex- 
quisite to illustrate? Who can solvé it? Is 
riches the problem? Is wealth, fame, glory ?— 
No! Love, the song of the poet, and the theme 
of the moralist,is the imaginary principle which 
actuates the many as they are led step by step 
through an elysium of happiuess,where Cupid ap. 
pears reclining among the petals of the fragrant 
rose, or seated on the mazy turf beneath the um. 
brage of verdant leaves,charming all by the sweet 
lustre of his eye, and the heavenly expression of 
his countenance. Gentle reader, did you ever 
see Cupid ? Has his arrows ever flitted acro-s 
your footpath, or the beaming lustre of his eye 
charmed you until you were unable to leave his 
presence? If you answer in the affirmative ; let 
me inform you that the Indians are exert in dart. 
ing the poisoned arrow from their bended bow, 
and the serpent of the mountain will charm you 
by the piercing radinnce of his eye, until you fall 
a victim to his malignity. But what imagination 
however fertile, could endow the goddess of love 
with eyes of heavenly blue, or a seraph’s fairy 


| charming influence. 
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form, unless its facultics were impaired, or on 
whose soul reason casts but a flickering light— 
What noble intellect ever owned its fascinating 
power, or evef bowed in submission to its contro’. 
ling sway? Did a Newton, a Johnson, a Watts, 
a Hannah More, or that virgin Queen who sway- 
ed the sceptre of the most enlightened empire of 
the world? No! ‘Their highly gifted minds 
never bowed to its intellectual enjoyment and 
Strange indeed may it ap- 
pear that beings of such capacitics should nave 
trod the pathway of life in sing'e blessedness.— 


But the mystery is revealed ; their superior mind }; 


pereeived no philosophy or pleasure in the vicissi- 
tudes of marimonial life. ‘The hymenial tie ap- 
peared unsatislying to their most n@ble desires 
and lofty ambition. Ye who are bent on matri, 


| mony may peruse this with a a scornful smile,and 





| Sympathy operates in a similar manner. 








disdainful eye, but remember, on your judgement 

rests a great responsibility. Choose that which 

will reap you a blessed reward. CERULiA. 
Fishkill, Aug. 1840. 








From Gallagher’s Hesperian. 
Sympathy. 


A chord of a musical instrument will vibrate 


when another in exact unison with it is struck. | 


The human mind may be compared to a finely 
attuned instrument, upon which the power of 
At 
the sight of woe the churds of pity are touched, 
and a painful melancholy sensation is awaken. 
ed in the breast ; when we lovk on happiness, 
the livelier keys of joy are struck, and the 
chords of happiness within ourselves vibrate in 
unison with those by which t'iey were aroused. 


In the language of Scripture, we ‘rejoice witir | 


those that dorejoice, and weep with those that 
weep.’ ‘Thisregards sympathy in general; but 
when we examine its modifications, we find them 
surprisingly minute and varied. ‘Two friends, 
who are much in company with one another, 
will frequently commence making similar re- 
marks at the same moment and upon the same 
subject. Howisthis? Their sympathies,from 
long subjection to the same associations, have 
become assimilated. Some object, or occur. 
rence, or circumstance, unobserved, perhaps by 
either, has excited the same chord of sympathy 
in the breasts of both, and hence the similarity of 
their thoughts. One person,who by any means 
has acquired an accurate knowledge of the as- 
sociation of ideas and sympathies of another 
can suggest a train of thought in his mind, and 
then declare its subject much to the wonder of 
the thinker, who does not perceive the manner 
in which hisideas were aroused, 

Hence the study of sympathy advances us in 
the study of human nature. 








Sacrifice cof Human Life. 


During the twenty-two years of the life of 
that diabolical foe to the human race, Jenghez 
Khan, it is computed by credible historians, that 
14,490,000 persons lost their lives through his in. 
strumentality. By bis express command, one 
hundred thousand prisoners were beheaded in 
one day. His successor, Tamerlane, was con- 
sidered of a more generous disposition, having 
never caused more than 4000 people to be beat 


to death at any one time in his reign ! 
[Scientific Tracts, 


Judge Thatcher. 


When the question uf the emblems and de. 
vices of our national arms was before the old 
Congress, a member from the south warmly op. 
posed the cagle as a monarchial bird. The king 
of birds could not be a suitable representative of 
a people whose institutions were founded in hos. 
tility to kings. The late Judge Thatcher, then 
a representative from Massachusetts, in reply, 
proposed the goose, which he said was a most 
humble and republican bird, and would in other 
respects prove advantageous, inasmuch as the 
goslins would do to put on the ten cent pieces, 
The laughter which followed at the expense of 
the Southerner, was more than he could bear, 
He construed this good humored irony into an 
insult, and senta challenge. The bearer deliy. 
ered it to Mr. Thatcher, who read and returned 








it to him, observing that he should not accept 
‘it! ‘What, will you be branded as a coward ?' 
| 6Yes, sir, if he pleases; I always was a coward, 
| and he knew it, or he never would have chal. 

lenged me” The joke was too good to be re. 
sisted, even by the angry party. and the former 
cordial intercourse between them was soon re. 


' stored. 








The New.Orleans Picayune is justly indig. 
“nant ata fellow who passed off a West Florida 
two dollar note upon a poor flower girl for a bo. 
quet, and received one dollar and seventy-five 
|cents in change. The punishment which the 
editor would infliet, is to tie the offender to the 
dome of the St. Charles Hotel, fur an entire 
month, including Sundays, with the thermome. 
ter ranging frem 100 upwards, Very severe, 
‘We ask not, we care not, what guilt’s in nis heatt,’ 


but is the girl pretty, Pic ? 
{New-York Tattler. 


- 
’ | Romance. 





No, not very. To be sure her form approach. 
es nearer perfection than any we have seen; 
her hair is dark and rather of the.ringlet order ; 
her eyes piercing black ; her teeth regular and 
pearly—beautiful, pretty ; but—she’s black !’ 

[Picayune. 





Fifty years work,-—Half a century ago, Ohio 
was a wilderness. In the year 1835, this state 
had a population of one million five hundred 
thousands inhabitants; one large and splendid 
densely populated city, and a half a dozen thri- 
ving towns; 1010 post offices; 5 incorporated 
cities 33 banking companics; 10 colleges and 
principal seminaries of learning, together with 
the public institutions for the insane, the deaf 
and dumb, and the blind. 








Seventy.—-If it is true, in the literal sense,that 
all the wisdom of tho world is folly in the sight 
of heaven, is it worth a man’s while to live to 
the age of seventy ? 








Misfortune.—Fortuvate people seem to think 
that their less happy fellow creatures ought to 
suffer and die before them with deeency, as the 
Romans used to require of their gladiators. 








Greece.—Of all people upon earth,the Greeks 
dreamed the loveliest dream of life, 
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Tue Poor Rica Man, anp rune Ricu Poor 
Man.—There are in society these two distinguishing 
classes; the first of which, or those who come under 
the title of ‘poor rich, are that portion of our people, 
who are born ine the nudst of plenty, nurtured in Jux. 
ury, grow up extravagance, and by living beyond their 
means expend their patrimony, and lay down the bur- 
den of life in poverty, to transmit, perhaps, a salu‘ary 
lesson of experience to their descendants, who, starting 
the world anew may take the path trod by the ‘rich 
poor.” The other, known by the appellation of the 
‘rich poor,’ are those whose means, although smiall,are 
lived within ; who buy nothing unnecessary, and who 
have no fear of the officers of law, while through life, 
they never allow a debtor balance to accumulate »gainst 
them, 

We were forcibly reminded of these distinguishing 
features not long since, by observing them, and secing 
them contrasted in the strong light in which they were 
placed. One of our large dry-good stores, some 
days ago, was entered by a lidy, herself, as well as her 
husband and family, were of the ‘poor rich’ order.— 
Purchases were made at extravagant prices, innumer- 
able things bought of more show than use, and every 
thing selected more with a view to fashion thin comfort 
and convenience, and as she closed her purchases, 
arequest was made that the amount due might be al- 
lowed to remain a few days previous to liquidatién.— 
This a true feature of the ‘poor rich.’ Debts contrac- 
ted needlessly, are continually harrassing them, and 
they live in fear of the idea that the world will not class 
them among the Crassuses of the land, on the one 
hand, and of the strong arm of the creditor on the 
other. 

Scareely had this member of the ‘poor rich’ family 
lefi ere another lidy entered, She, it was evident to}) 
the-eye, was of the ‘rich poor’ caste, An abundance 
was purchased, but «ll was selected with a view to e- | 
conomy and durability, which spoke volumes in favor || 
of the purchaser, and showed a series of thoughts and |, 
ideas as opposite to the former one of whom we have | 

} 
| 
| 








spoken, »s are the poles to one another. At the com. 
pletion of her purchases the money was paid, for al- || 
though abundantly able at one time as another to pay «ny || 
demand, no credit was wished—none asked for. This || 
was one of the ‘rich poor.’ In some cases, pe-haps, 
although the system of living with our means, brings 
as anulmost certain reward, competence if not riches, 
their operations may be on a smaller scale thon here 
quoted ; still the rich poor’ have not the fear of the 
worlds censure, but have that of which the other pev- 
er knew the smillest porttoh—independence ! 

What a lesson might the American people learn 
from that short simple muxim, ‘However small thy 
means live always within them.’ What a moral lies 
with'n it; it contains that which is better than riches 
—knowledge, and o! more true value than a mine of the 
precions metals, 








‘Be Cavriouvs—'Take Care.’—How often do 
we hear these admonitory words—how little do we 
heed them, ‘T'hey are applicable in «ll situations in 
life, all stations, and to wll people. But yet there is one 
of our poor fellow mortals who has more need to have 
these words of caution given to him than all the rest of 
creation beside ; we allude tou the marshal for taking 
the census, One of the requirements of the law Is 
that he shall ascertuin the ages of all whether married 
orunmarried. Just imagine to yourself, kind reader, 
this deputy of the law entering a house, the residence 
of some young ludy, who bid adieu to her teens ‘long 
lime ago,’ and asking her age. Does he not need 
Some guardian angel should whisper in his ear, ‘Be | 








caulious’—"tuke care’? If it is not him, we know not || 
whom the gods should protect—whom they should || 
shelter from harm, 
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New Pvusuicartons.—Sunday School Monitor. 
We have omitted to notice this valuable auxiliary to 
ihe Sabbath school cause. Tt is published by N,South- 
ard, at No. 9 Sprace street, New-York, ina folio form, 
every other Thursd.y, at the low price of fifty cents 
perannum, ‘Twenty copies will be sent to one ad- 
dves for $5 inadvance, We commend it the atiention 
of the Sabbath schools of our village. Subscriptions 
wiil be received at this office, 

The Olive Leaf and N. Y. Weekly Messenger.— 
The paper under the above signture recen'ly changed 
hands and is now published by L. D, Johnson, ediied 
by O. S. Bartles, and is we believe,under the con- 
trol of the N. Y. Young Men’s Total Abstinence So- 
ciety. Itis an efficient aid in the canse of temperance, 
and as a family newspaper has no equal, Terms $2 
perannum in advance, Published weekly ut No, 130 
Nassau street, N. Y. 
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For the Casket. 





ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 12 3 413 10 3 is a place of amuse- 
ment, 

My 2 4 10 9 isa musical instrument. 

My 3 10 5 7 10 isa mistake. 

My 4 5 13 isa part of my whole. 

My 5 10 12 16 isa useless article. 

My 6 7 9 3 10 is one who loves rum better 
than water. 

My 7 8 1 3 12 is not seldom. 

Mv 8 7 9 is a foolish man. 4 

My 9 7 10 13 5 4 14 6G is a representation. 

My 10 71 13 3 12 is a decayed state. 

My 11 5 7 12 is to make smooth. 

My 12 3 4 10 is not distant. 

My 13 3 4 isa foreign plant. 

My 14 10 7 1? isa kind of ore. 

My 157146117 15 is the act of re. 
cording. 

My 16 10 14 9 38 is to clinch. 

My whole has raised thousands from the hum- 


blest to the most exalted stations. T. 


—— 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 3 15 3 3 17 is a town in Hindostan. 
My 14 15 12 15 isariverin Asia. 
My 3 6G 12 12 19 8 7 isone of the U.States. 
My 5 21 7 10 12 isa river in the U.States., 
My 4 2 8 9 10 is a town in South America, 
My 8 15 12 15 is a town in Asia. 
My 20 15 21 is a cape in the U. States. 
My 4 15 12 13 10 12 isa city in Asia. 
My 1 2 12 17 isa riverin Russia. 
My 52.17 10 12 is a town in New-York. 
My 20 10 10 8 19 isa river in N. America. 
My 4 15 3 is one of the West India Islands. 
My 8 17 12 18 Q1 is a desertin Asia. 
My 16 19 11 13 17 is a town in Morocco. 
My 17 12 8 10 12 isa townin Maine. 
My 1 6 15 18 is aseain Asia. 
My 1 10 12 isa river in Europe. 
My 12 15 12 4 21 isa town in France. 
My 20 19 5 11 isatown in China. 
My 20 10 4 6 17 is a town in Arabia. 
My 20157817 1652 8 63 13 7 is 
one of the states of the Union. 
My whole is where ‘our village youth should go, 
If they desire important things to know.’ 
I. W. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 
‘General George Washington was the Saviour 
of his country.’ I. W. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp CORRESPONDENTS, 





The reader will perceive that we have received a 
new contributor, ‘Sennex Senior,’ and us No, I is at- 
tached to the communication, we hope to hear fiom 
that quarter agin, Me 

The ‘Exenrsion’ signed ‘Ada Wis an excellent 
written sketch. Does the author write often ? 

Two poetical communications, beth dated Fishkill, 
ure very good, 

‘Peter Pop’ has dropped bis former style and run 
more into narrative. We shull see what he will ac- 
complish. 

The comamnication of ‘Cerulia’ is on a subject on 
which we have nothing to say. 

‘Solon’ is rejected. 














Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds iwo willing hearts.’ 





H MARRIED, 


In this village, onthe 13th inst, by Rev. Peter P. 


| Sanford, Mr. WILLIAM NORRIS, to Miss CATHA- 


RINE SMITH, all of Poughkeepsie. 

In this vitlage, on the l3th inst., by Rev. Fitch Reed, 
Mr. Jacop H. MituER, to Miss Resgecca 8S. DusinBery, 
allof Poughkeepsie. 

At Jacksonville, near the city of Washington, on the 
llth inst., by the Rev. Mr. Thornton, Mr. Danren Goin, 
of Delhi, N. Y , Assistant Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of U. 8., to Miss Mary Ann Kenva.uy, daugh- 
ter of the late Postinaster General. 

On the Sthinst., by the Rev. Dr. Lyle, Capt. J. Raw- 
son Swiet, to Miss Grisetpa C., daughter of the late 
Phinly Hicks, Esq. of New-York. 

At Pine Plains, on the 15th inst., by the Rev. M. Van 
Dusen, Mr. Epwin Austin, of Stanford, to Miss Juiia 
A. ACKERT, of the former place. 

At Sharon, Conn., on the 2dinst., by the Rev. 8. Coch- 
ran, James ft. Mereirt, Esy .of New Windsor, Orange 
ot a N. Y., to Miss Lavra C. Wino, of the former 
| place. 
| At Fishkill Landing, on Tuesday evening, the 4th in- 
| stant, by the Rev. Mr. Simmons, SamMuct, WHITTEMORE, 
|to Louisa, daughter of John P. De Wint, Esq. all of 
| that place. 


| 











' Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


On Saturday morning, lst inst, Cuarries, infant son 
of Geo. M. Van Kleeck, age’ 5 months and 9 days. 
| At Mobile.on the 28th ult. Mr. Henay Van KiEeEck, 
| formexly of Poughkeepsie. 
| 
| 


At the residence of her father, in Columbia County, 

on the &thinst., SARAM ANN, daughter of Col. Jordan, in 
| the 24th year of her age. 
| In this village, on Saturday the 15th of Aug. instant. 
| Mary Frances, daughter of Jonathan and Catharine 
| E. Sowles, aged | year, 4 months and [4 days. 
| In this village, on the 12th inst. Ggorex, son of Joh 
and Sarah Way, in the 14th year of his age. 

In this village, on Tuesday, the 18th inst, Mary Erma, 
| 2d, daughter of ¥riend and Sarah Butts aged 2 years. 
She died in beauty like the rose, 

Blown from its parent stem, 
She died in beauty like the rose, 
Piuck’d from some diadem. 


i; Agents. 


Albany city,. ...--++.e+0.--B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,.......++.+-A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,.....eeseeeeseeeeeG. Bishop, 
Amenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn.. eer eee een ee R. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
Mover,..cecessseccccccsse.d. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. If. Parker. 
Farmington, Outario co.,..Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ee 2 eee ee ee Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, ......ccsceseeesd» & W. Kay. 
Hackensack..... ceseeqsconce Wem 
Glenham,....-..+-.e++e...G@. Brewster. 
LaGrange,......e+eee+00-+b. F. Dubois. 
Low Point,... ...+...-....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sallivan co... ..James E. Quinlan. 
Northeatts «0.0000 00+ saew celia) ee 








New-York city,..-..... ..-B. J. Lossing. 

Neoritaralty . cidwe ses cies --John Caughey. 
Picasant Valley,..-..... ..-Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,..... Dr. A. Hf. Platt, 


South Cortland,Cortiand co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 

Salt Point,...............-James M.Ward. | 
Washington Rollow,..,....Daniel P- Eighmie. 
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THE MUSE. ! The following lines are from work lately published Where all eorth’s myri d harps shell meet, 
oo ae. in London, entitled ‘The Progress of Evil.’ In choral praise and prayer, 
Shall Zion’s harp--of old, so swect,— 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Musings. 


The clouds o’erspread the dewy earth, | 
And wrap th antle there ; 
Nature’s sw eno more is heard, 
‘Dead stillness reigns in air.’ 1! 


ee ara 











So is it on the page of life, 
A blot of sorrew’s seen, | 
A cloud of gricf enwreps the soul, 
Where nought but joy hath been, 





The morn of life seems overcust, 
And prospects bright have flown ; 
Imagination’s lovely scenes, 
Ne’er realized, have gone. 


As doth the sunshine chase the clouds, 
And nature’s smiles appear, 

So o’er the soul bright scenes arise, 
To quell the gushing tear. 

The thread of life seems interwoven, 
With much of joy end grief; | 

Though both in turn must visit us, 
We know their time is brief. 


Then cheerful let us meet our fate, | 
Without a muimuring sigh ; . 
Though sorrow’s cup sometimes o’erflows, 
Yet joy is often nigh. T. L, 
Fishkill Landing, Aug. 1840, 
SRA CATIPRSES | 
Forthe Poughkeepsie Gasket. 


Beauty of Mind. 





is deplorable indeed. Eternel vanity may well becom. } 
pored tothe flower of aday. In the morning it un. || 
folds its s:iken leaves, decorated witha thousand va- | 
rigated hues, and for a brief time emits to the possing | 
breeze a fresh and balmy fragrance. But return at} 
evening. Alas! ‘tis dead! ’tis dead! The leaves | 
which sparkled with the morning dew, and reflected a || 
thousand spears, as if adorned with so many costly |, 
gems, are withered, and either cast on the cold ground, || 
or tossed to and fro by the evening zephyr. Thus!) 
passeth sensusl beauty. Flere is the end of carnal | 
pride, founded upon a fair form ond lovely countenance, | 
Therefore, let no one, however beautiful, pride them. | 
selves upon it, for surely ‘lis a fleeting thing But |! 
there is a beauty, such an one as is much to be prized |, 
—the beauties of the mind, 
The sparkling eye and ruby lip, 

That looks so melting kind; | 

Can bear no competition with 

The beauties of the mind. 

{ 





They, like the fleecy clouds of morn, 
Chased by the God of day ; {| 
Soon disappears, and leave behind, 
No traces of their way, | 


Before fell Time’s destroying scythe, 
Our outward charms do fall; 

But beauties of the mind remasia, 
Subservient to our call, 





Affectiors won by beauti s fair, 
Subside and soon depart ; i 

But based on beauties of the miad, | 
Forever bind the heart, | 

F *hkill, Aug., 1840. | 
QS AD 

| 
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A Lawyer's Declaration. 


Ah me! thy beauty with severe control, | 
Has brought its action against every sense, 
And served its sweet subpaeva on my soul, i} 
To why” h, alas! I dare not tale defence! 1 
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The Dying Hebrew’s Prayer. 
A Hebrew knelt in the dying ligh*, 
His eye was dim and cold, 
The huirs on his brow were silver white, 
And his blood was thin aod old! 
He lified his looks to his latest sun, 
For he knew that his pilgrimage was done !— 
And as he saw God’s shadow there, 
His spirit poured itself in prayer ! 


‘I come unto death’s second birth, 
Beneath a stranger air, 
A pilgrim on a dull, cold earth, 
As all my fathers were! 
And men have stamped me with a curse,— 
[feel it is not Thine ! 
Thy mercy—like you sun—was made 
On me—as them—to shine ; 
And thereio.e, dare I lift mine eye, 
Through that to thee, before I die ! 


‘In this gveat temple, built by thee, 
Whose altars are divine, 
Beneath your lemp, that, ceaselessly, 
Lights up thine own true shrine, 
Oh, teke my latest sacrifice,— 
Look down, and make this sod 
Holy as that where long ago, 
The Hebrew met his God ! 


‘I have not caused the widow’s te:rs, 
Nor dimned the orphan’s eye, 

I have nat stained the virgin’s years, 
Nor mocked the mourner’s cry ; 

The songs of Zion in my ear, 
Have ever been most sweet, 

And always when I felt Thee near, 
My ‘shoes’ were ‘off my feet!’ 


‘I have known Thee, in the whirlwind, 
I have known Thee, on the Hill, 

I have loved Thee in the voice of birds, 
Or the music of the rill ! 

I dreamt Thee in the shadow, 
I saw Thee, in the light, 

I heard Thee, in the thunder-pexl, 
And worshipped in the night, 

All beauty while it spoke of ‘Thee, 
Sall made my soul rejoice, 

And my spirit bowed within itself, 
To hear Thy ‘still sm Jl voice ? 

I have not felt myself a thing, 
Far from Thy presence driven, 

By flaming sword or waving wing, 
Shut out from Thee aud heavn! 


‘Must | the whirlwind reap, because 
My father sowed the storm ? 

Or sink—because another sinned— 
Beneath thy red right arm ? 

Oh! much of this we daily scan, 
And much js all unknown: 

But I'll not take my curse from man, 
I tura to Thee alone ! 

Oh! bid my fainting «pirit live, 
And what is dark revel, 

And what is evil, oh ! forgive, 

’ And what is broken heal : 

And cl: anse my nature from above, 

[a the deep Jor.an of thy love, 


‘] know not if the Christian’s heaven 
Shall be the same as mine, 

I only ask to be forgiven, 
And taken home to thine ! 

I'm weary ona fir, dim strand, 
Whose mansions are «s tombs, 

And lung to find the father-land, 
Where there are many homes !— 

Oh! grant, of all your starry thrones, 
Some dim, and distont star, 

Where Judah’s lost and scattered sor s, 
May love thee fiom afar ! 


Alone be wanting there ? 

Yet, place me in thy lower seat, 
Though I—as now—be, there, 

The Christian’s seorr, the Christian’s jest ; 
Bot let me see and hear, 

From some dim mansion in the sky, 

Thy bright ones, and their melody !” 


PST a SD 
Never Lock Sad. 
Never look sad—nothing’s so bad 
As getting fomiliar with sorrow ; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
And he'll cek other quarters to-morrow. 





Long you'd not weep, would you but peep 
At the bright side cf eve: y trial ; 
Fortune you'll find, is often most kind, 
When chilling your hopes with denial, 


Let the sad day carry away 
Its own little burthen of sorrow ; 
Or you ony miss half of the bliss 
That comes in the lap of to-morrow, 


| 

When hope is wreck’d pause and reflect, 
If error occasioned your sadness : 

' If it be s>, hereafter you'll know 

How to steer for the harbor of gladness, 
| er yee meee 
Answer Me. 


Answer, oh! answer me, 

Ye burning sters of night! 

Where doth the spirit flee, 
Where take its flight ? 

Ts’t to yon realms of light ? 

Oh! answer me! 





Answer, oh! answer me, 
Thou blazing ob of day ! 
Doth the soul wend to thee 
I It’s glorious way ? 
When treed from cumbering clay ¢ 
Oh! answer me! 


Answer, oh ! answer me! 
Pale twilight beams ! 

Shall the soul shadow’d be 

By mem’ry’sdreems, 

Dim as your misty gleams ? 
| Oh! answer me ! 


Twilight-stars — sun ~ reply 
To them unknown, 
And sealed from ev’ry eye, 
| S.ve One alone, 
Is the great mystery 

Of spi. its flown! 


Then let the secret cells 
Of mine own bresst, 
The fowat with life that swells 
Answer the "quest ; 
It boots not where it dwells, 
So—it is blest ! 


SSE 
Epitaph. 


‘Here lies my poor wife, without bed or blanket, 
But dead asa door nail, Heaven be thanked.’ 








THE PGOUGIKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 


Is published erery other Saturday, at the office of 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at One Dot- 
|| LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
|| received for a less period than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to Literature, Science 
and the Arts; Histerical and Biographical Sketches ; 
Moral and Humorous Tales ; Essays, Poetry, and 
|| Miscellancous Reading. 

L$ Any person who will forward us FIVE DOLLARS, 
|, shall receive six copies of the Casket for one year- 
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